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Among the States 


Columbia Compact Commission.—Formal organization 
of the Columbia River Interstate Compact Commission 
and decision to set up headquarters in Boise, Idaho, 
were results of a recent session of the commission at 
Yakima, Washington. The commission has been author- 
ized to negotiate a compact between Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming on use of Columbia 
River waters and its tributaries. 

Officers include J. V. Rogers, Director, Washington 
State Department of Conservation, Chairman; Frank A. 
Banks, Bureau of Reclamation and United States Gov- 
ernment representative on the commission, Vice-Chair- 
man; and Mark R. Kulp, Idaho State Reclamation 
Engineer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Middle Atlantic Fire Protection.—A study group of state 
officials representing five Middle Atlantic States, from 
Pennsylvania to Virginia, met in Washington, D.C., 
October 14 to work out proposed methods of interstate 
cooperation to prevent and combat forest fires in the 
region. After considering alternative methods based on 
informal cooperation, reciprocal legislation, and inter- 
state compacts, the committee revised and approved a 
streamlined drait compact which would establish formal 
agreement among New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. One clause would 
permit limited mutual aid and assistance between those 
states and other states which are party to similar regional 
forest-fire compacts, such as the Northeastern Interstate 
Forest Fire Protection Compact. 


New Jersey Turnpike Developments.—The New Jersey 
Turnpike, in operation for less than a year, already is 
scheduling a $20 million program to improve its facili- 
ties. Following approval by the bondholders, the Turn- 
pike Authority is selling additional bonds to finance 
immediate construction of improvements including new 
safety devices, additional signs and markers, increased 
maintenance facilities, better road shoulders, additional 
toll stations and new access lanes to inte changes. Later 
will come extensions to connect with the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. To improve safety on the super-road, the 
Turnpike Authority recently forbad parking by trucks 
on shoulders except in cases of emergency. It also an- 
nounced that all patrol cars will be painted plain black 
instead of with distinctive markings as in the past. 


Motor Vehicle Department Proposed in Oregon.—Ore- 
gon’s Legislative Highway Interim Committee has asked 
a group representing four state departments to draft a 
bill creating a department of motor vehicles. Represented 
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are the State Highway Commission, the Secretary of 
State’s Office, the Public Utilities Division, and the State 
Police. Motor vehicle activities now are spread through 
these four departments. The proposed bill would give 
the new department all duties relating to motor vehicles 
except regulatory powers over busses and commercial 
vehicles, which would continue under the Public Utilities 
Commissioner. The drafting group will work closely with 
the State Revision Council and members of the interim 
committee, and the proposal will be submitted: to the 
legislature in January. 


Louisiana Automobile Insurance Pool.—An “automobile 
assigned risk plan” has been formed in Louisiana by vol- 
untary action of the insurance companies and approval 
by the State Insurance Commissioner, Secretary of State 
Wade O. Martin, Jr. The plan is designed to allot equi- 
tably among insurance companies those “undesirable 
risks” which may occur under the new state automobile 
financial responsibility act, which went into effect Octo- 
ber 1, 1952. The plan covers automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability. 


Drafting Comv-ittee.—The Drafting Committee of State 
Officials of the Council of State Governments met in 
Washington October 16 and 17 to consider proposed 
measures for inclusion in its report, Suggested State Leg- 
islation—Program for 1953, and the report now has been 
issued. Among important suggestions included are pro- 
posals dealing with improvement of soldier-sailor voting 
laws, civil defense compacts, legislation affecting service- 
men and veterans, reciprocal enforcement of tax claims, 
handling and transportation of flammables and other 
dangerous articles, regulation of livestock auction mar- 
kets, weather control, and state organization for the 
administration of occupational licensing. The Drafting 
Committee also reviewed and approved a number of 
measures dealing with narcotics control and organized 
crime; the report has a separate section containing all 
recent major proposals in this field that have been 
approved by the American Bar Association. In addition, 
it presents the text of new uniform laws promulgated by 
the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, including the important new revision of the 
Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. 


Arizona Land Lease Revenue.—Arizona’s state land lease 
revenue in fiscal 1951-52 totaled $1,174,601.45, nearly 
triple that for any preceding year, it is reported by State 
Land Commissioner W. W. Lane. Last year was the first 
full year in which lease rentals were in effect under 
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revised formulas set up by the legislature in 1950. In the 
year before the new schedules took effect, lease revenue 
amounted only to $467, 421. 


Missouri School Study.—A twenty-one member Citizens 
Commission for the Study of Education in Missouri, 
which began its study in 1950, has reported its findings 
and recommendations. Headed by former State Senator 
M. C. Matthes, the commission recommends continued 
reorganization of local districts to enable every child to 
live in a district offering an adequate program through 
the twelfth grade, devoting a larger portion of income 
to public education, adoption of a foundation school 
program, development of a more equitable tax plan, 
increased teacher salaries to attract qualified teachers, 
minimum standards for school buildings and provision 
of safe and dependable school transportation. 


Health Education Program Proposed.—Wyoming public 
health officials, a committee of school teachers, repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Education and of 
the Wyoming Medical Society are considering adoption 
of a new audio-education series of programs for ele- 
mentary and junior high school pupils covering a broad 
field of health subjects. Known as the “Dr. Tim-Detec- 
tive” series, the programs have been made up on thir- 
teen phonograph records. Each program is of fourteen 
minutes duration and is presented as a detective drama. 
“Dr. Tim,” a public health official, is assisted by two 
teen-age sleuths in his investigations into the types and 
causes of common diseases, epidemics and public health 
problems. The program series was used last year in Colo- 
rado and was reported to have been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. 


Milk for State Hospitals Taxable.—Sales of milk by a 
dairy company to a state hospital in Illinois for con- 
sumption by its patients and employes are sales at retail 
taxable under the Illinois retailers’ occupation tax, the 
State Supreme Court ruled in a recent case. 


California Loyalty Oath Decision.—The California Su- 
preme Court recently upheld by a 6-1 decision the State 
Levering Act, requiring civil service employes to take 
loyalty oaths, and sustained a Los Angeles law making 
a similar requirement. The court, however, in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Gibson, held that the legisla- 
ture, in adopting the Levering Act, deprived the Univer- 
sity of California regents ot power to make loyalty oath 
regulations. The Levering Act requires all state, county 
and local government employes to take an oath to sup- 
port the constitution, to swear they do not advocate and 
are not presently members of any organization which 
advocates violent overthrow of government, and to list 
any such organizations to which they belonged within 
five years preceding the taking of the oath. 


State Government 


Washington “Hazard” Law.—The State Supreme Cour 
has declared unconstitutional a 1951 Washington lay 
which classified certain maintenance and service work as 
extra hazardous. In a 7-1 decision the court ruled the 
title of the law too restrictive to explain its contents 
properly. The statute had classified work performed by 
maintenance and service employes in stores, buildings 
and establishments to be extra hazardous and provided 
for compensation in cases of on-the-job injuries. 


Idaho Court on Naturopath Licensure.—The District 
Court has ruled in Idaho that a naturopath cannot 
practice in Idaho without having passed a medical 
examination for physicians and surgeons or osteopaths 
or chiropractors. 


Waterway Title.—Ihe New Jersey Planning and Devel- 
opment Council has asked Attorney General Parsons to 
render an opinion on ownership of twelve sections 
(about three miles) of the Inland Waterway in South 
Jersey. These sections have been in use for this purpose 
since 1908, but at that time no provision was made for 
purchase of the property. If such continued use does not 
give clear title, the council wants to know it, so that 
arrangements can be made for purchase or condemna- 
tion. Such action is necessary so that New Jersey may 
turn over its portion of the Maine to Florida Inland 
Waterway to the federal government, which now owns 
all except the New Jersey sections. 


Puerto Rico Court System.—Ihe new constitution 
adopted by the people of Puerto Rico, under which 
Puerto Rico on July 25 became a Commonwealth within 
the Union, contains a judiciary article that provides for 
the following: 


(1) Life tenure for Supreme Court Justices and long 
terms for other judges, both appointive; 


(2) The number of Supreme Court Justices may be 
changed only by law upon request of the court itself; 


(3) Transfer of administration of the courts from the 
Attorney General to the Chief Justice, under rules of 
administration adopted by the Supreme Court; 


(4) Authorization for adoption by the Supreme Court 
of rules of civil and criminal procedure and of evidence 
for all courts; 


(5) Provision that Supreme Court Justices may be 
removed only by impeachment and other judges only by 
the Supreme Court after charges and a hearing; 


(6) Prohibition of judges from making political con- 
tributions, engaging in political campaigns or running 
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Among the States 


for elective public offices unless they resign six months 
prior to nomination; 


(7) If a court is abolished, its judge serves the 
remainder of his term, performing such judicial func- 
tions as the Chief Justice assigns him. 


It is hoped that prompt adjudication of cases on their 
merits will be greatly aided by a section of the constitu- 
tion which provides that “The courts of Puerto Rico 
shall constitute a unified judicial system for purposes of 
jurisdiction, operation and administration.” Integration 
is achieved by organizing all courts into a single General 
Court of Justice with the Chief Justice as administrative 
head. Trial courts are organized into two divisions, 
roughly similar to the previous hierarchy of municipal 
and district courts. An important change assures that no 
case may fail because it is brought in the wrong court. 
Every case may be tried where it is filed, with the con- 
sent of the parties and the approval of the judge. If not 
so tried, the judge does not dismiss it; he transfers it 
to the proper court. In this manner all problems of 
jurisdiction have been abolished. 


The Chief Justice is given power to assign judges as 
and where the business of the courts requires; he ap- 
points and supervises virtually the entire personnel of 
the court system, including Clerks and Public Defenders. 
There is provision for an Administrative Director to 
assist the Chief Justice and to collate a required report 
of judicial statistics. 


A progressive schedule of salaries for lower court 
judges, based on length of service, is provided in a 
Judiciary Act, separate from the Constitution. 


Texas Agency Revises Work Procedures.—The Industrial 
Accident Board of Texas has begun to revise its operat- 
ing procedures along lines suggested by a sta“ report of 
the Texas Legislative Council, A Work Simplification 
Study of the Industrial Accident Board. The study was 
undertaken by the council at the board’s request as a 
pilot project, to determine whether a work simplification 
program is feasible for the state agencies and whether 
it might contribute to enhanced agency efficiency. 


Arkansas Assessment Study Completed.—Creation of a 
central state agency with exclusive responsibility for 
administering state assessment laws has been recom- 
mended by the Arkansas Legislative Council research 
staff in a study authorized by the legislature in 1951. 
The council also recommends increase of assessments to 
100 per cent of value, a constitutional amendment to 
permit classification of property for tax purposes, and 
four-year terms and uniform salary and qualifications 
for assessors. The report said that the central state agency 
should serve as an equalization board with powers of 
reassessment and should be able to offer adequate advice 
and assistance to local assessors. 
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Incodel Annual Meeting.—The Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River Basin (INCODEL) held its 
annual meeting September 29 and go at Pocono Manor, 
Pennsylvania. Among highlights were the annual report 
of the Chairman, Francis Pitkin of Pennsylvania, who 
analyzed the status of the Delaware River Water Project; 
a symposium on national water policy; a report on 
progress in water pollution control; a report on ground 
water resources in the Philadelphia-South Jersey region; 
and a round-table discussion of opportunities for recrea- 
tional development of the Incodel area. The Delaware 
River Water Project, as developed by Incodel and its 
engineering consultants, would be activated by an inter- 
state compact which has received preliminary approval 
by New Jersey, New York and Delaware. Pennsylvania 
action has been held up pending submission of a report 
by a special study committee. 


Parole-Probation Meeting.—The Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of Administrators of the Interstate Compact for the 
Supervision of Parolees and Probationers was held 
October 1 and 2 at Chicago. Some sixty persons repre- 
senting thirty-two states attended. An important out- 
growth of the conference was substantial agreement 
with federal parole officials regarding policies that affect 
inmates of federal prisons who have detainers lodged 
against them. Among resolutions adopted one urges that 
Congress grant consent to participation in the compact 
by the District of Columbia and United States territories 
and possessions. The group expressed its deep sense of 
loss at the death of Judge Henry Hunt of Connecticut, 
President of the Association of Administrators. Newly 
elected officers for 1952-53 included Glenn Klopfenstein 
of Ohio, President, and Robert Smith of Vermont, 
Vice-President. 


Non-Support Manual.—The Council of State Govern- 
ments has issued a revised and amplified manual of pro- 
cedure describing reciprocal state laws to enforce support 
of dependents. It describes the laws of forty-one states 
and three territories and possessions which have enacted 
substantially similar acts. Among data shown for each 
state are official citations, general description of acts, 
names of courts handling cases and directions for for- 
warding papers, names of public officials acting as rep- 
resentative for the petitioner, analysis of fees required, 
and description of opinions rendered by Attorneys 
General. The manual carries the text of the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act and all impor- 
tant recent amendments designed to strengthen it. Also 
included are suggested uniform forms to be used under 
the laws and the resolutions adopted by the Interstate 
Conference on Reciprocal Support Legislation last June. 
Copies of the new manual are being distributed through 
central state information agencies which have been 
established to assist in administration of the reciprocal 
laws. 
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Future Citizens 


By ELLEN WINSTON 


Commissioner, The North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


Future Citizens All. By Gorpon W. BLACKWELL and 
Raymonp F. Goutp. Chicago: American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1952. xxix, 181 pp. $2.00 


HE Aid to Dependent Children program, estab- 

lished under the Social Security Act of 1935, has 

directly affected the lives of some six million chil- 
dren in the United States during the past seventeen 
years and is currently providing part or all of the income 
in the homes of one and one-half million children. Con- 
cerned over the inadequate knowledge of this far-reach- 
ing program in child welfare, the American Public 
Welfare Association undertook an intensive study of its 
effects. The survey was financed by grants from the 
Field Foundation. As the most extensive survey ever 
carried out on a voluntary basis through participation 
of state and territorial public welfare agencies, it reflects 
the potentialities for further studies of the major pro 
grams of these governmental agencies. The research was 
directed by Dr. Gordon W. Blackwell and Dr. Ray- 
mond F. Gould of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science of the University of North Carolina, with the 
active participation of a national advisory committee, 
and with discussion of the study while in process at a 
number of national and regional meetings of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. 

Major values of the report prepared by Dr. Blackwell 
and Dr. Gould are the insights into the basic reasons 
families must seek aid to dependent children and the 
fuller understanding of the behavior of the children 
aided as measured by various scholastic, vocational, and 
other indices. Current questions regarding the program 
are answered through factual data, such as the relatively 
short time during which families received aid to depend- 
ent children (median of twenty-five months), the fact 
that only one mother in every nine was unmarried, the 
below-average rate of delinquency among children in 
A.D.C. families, and the inadequacy of the grants in a 
large number of states to meet budget deficits. Within 
the low-income group represented there was striking 
evidence that those families with the higher grants were 
better able to solve their problems of education, housing, 
health care, and community relationships than those 
which were given clearly inadequate financial assistance. 

Methodologically, the study is interesting because of 
the use of closed cases only. The complete A.D.C. 
experience was available, and considerable attention was 
given to the relationship of the crisis which led the 
family eventually to become dependent and the subse- 
quent family history. The 6,535 usable schedules, filled 
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during one month in the period of October, 1950, 
through January, 1951, in thirty-eight states, the District 
of Columbia and Alaska, provided data on 18,658 chil- 
dren. The analysis is on a national and regional basis, 
but several states with sufficiently large samples are pre. 
paring supplementary reports. 

The findings amply illustrated that grants of sufficient 
size to provide a health and decency level of living as 
determined by a standard budget are essential to the 
well-being of the children in the A.D.C. families. The 
fact that one-fourth of the families still needed financial 
assistance when the monthly payment was terminated— 
primarily because the family no longer met technical 
eligibility requirements as defined in federal or state 
legislation—points up the need for careful review of 
administrative requirements and the availability of other 
types of financial aid. 


8 GENERAL, the data reflected wide differences in state 
programs—in availability of needed funds, in administra- 
tive policies, in the use of a wide range of social services 
to meet other than budgetary problems. Many of these 
differences could not be fully analyzed in this national 
report, which of necessity represents the more general 
practices and situations rather than extensive state varia 
tions. These latter call for further study and exploration 
as a basis for strengthening the A.D.C. program and its 
contribution to the welfare of children. 

Of major significance likewise was the emphasis which 
the authors placed upon effective case work. They have 
made a strong plea for well-trained workers, adequately 
compensated, with case loads small enough to permit 
significant case work services to the families receiving 
\.D.C. 

The major impact of the study as a whole is definitely 
positive. The children aided have done remarkably well, 
on the average, in the face of great handicaps in family 
situations in addition to problems of economic need. 
The children, as they grow up, are in great majority 
becoming useful adult citizens, contributing to the social 
and economic well-being of their respective communities. 

The report not only will be of value to state and local 
public welfare administrators and their staffs but also 
should be read by many persons concerned with meeting 
the needs of all children throughout the United States 
better than in the past. It undoubtedly will become 
required reading in public welfare and related courses in 
colleges and universities and it should stimulate more in- 
tensive research with respect to this challenging program. 
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Following a committee study of laws in other states to meet the problem of 


motorists’ financial responsibility in accident cases, the New Jersey Legislature 

this year adopted a comprehensive program to that end. Already it has 

drawn widespread attention in other states. In these pages Warren N. Gaffney, 

Chairman of the New Jersey Commission on Interstate Cooperation and the 

state’s Banking and Insurance Commissioner, describes and appraises the five 

laws enacted—a program which he is confident will prove a well-rounded, 
rational answer for the needs involved. 


The Motorist, His 
Victims and the State 


By WarRREN N. GArFrNey 


t THE TURN of the century the horseless car- 
riage was a gadget for the venturesome. Sci- 
ence and engineering skills improved it to 

the point that it soon became a luxury for the rich. 
Mass production completed the cycle by making it 
a necessary adjunct for almost everyone in his 
everyday living. 

The development of our gigantic automobile in- 
dustry and the building of our vast network of 
highways, superhighways, parkways and turnpikes 
have been major factors in the steady rise in our 
nation’s standard of living. However, not all of the 
by-products of that advancement have been happy 
ones. For example, the well publicized annual toll 
of death, personal injuries and destruction of prop- 
erty are the inevitable concomitants of the danger- 
ous triplets of contemporary civilization—the car, 
the open road and the zest for speed. 

From the beginning, prudent motorists, aware of 
the need to protect themselves against claims and 
recognizing their obligations to the victims of acci- 
dents, purchased automobile third-party legal lia- 
bility insurance. It is interesting to note that origi- 
nally these contracts were modeled after horse-and- 
wagon liability insurance policies. Today third- 
party legal liability coverage is very broad, and the 
premiums paid for such protection in this country 
amounted to about $2 billion last year. 

Nevertheless, many motorists are improvident 
and careless, and the plight of their victims re- 
quires action in the field of legislation. Consider the 
following case: 


Dear Governor: 

My five year old boy was struck by a driver who has 
no insurance and no money four weeks ago and Tommy 
is still in the hospital. He was walking across an empty 
lot away from the curb when a car crashed over the 
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curb and struck my boy, breaking both his legs and 


bruising his head and face so that it took thirty stitches 
to patch him up. 

Someone told me that where there is a wrong the law 
gives a remedy. I am a poor woman, Governor, won't 
you please tell me what remedy is provided for mi 
by the laws of this State. 


Does the above letter set forth a rare and unique 
complaint? Unfortunately it does not. Entirely too 
many victims of uninsured, impecunious or un- 
known motorists plead poignantly for relief. It is 
indeed a grave challenge to government. The prob- 
lem has been particularly acute in New Jersey be- 
cause of its geographical position as a corridor state. 


| # HAD BEEN felt for some time that the New Jer- 
sey Motor Vehicle Financial Responsibility Law 
was inadequate to afford a proper remedy for vic 
tims of motor vehicle accidents and that additional 
protection should be made available to the citizens 
of the state. The 1950 Legislature appointed a 
Joint Legislative Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Senator John M. Summerill, to look into all 
phases of this vexing situation. 

In its quest for the desired remedy the commit 
tee, over a period of two years, examined carefully 
the financial responsibility laws of other states, com- 
pulsory insurance in Massachusetts, the only state 
having such a law, automobile impounding laws 
and unsatisfied judgment laws here and abroad. It 
also studied a compulsory plan without regard to 
legal liability, recommended in the 1932 report olf 
the so-called Columbia Committee, which was sub- 
sequently supplemented by the 1949 Grad Report. 
In short, no evidence on the subject of an adequate 
remedy was overlooked. 

The Joint Legislative Committee reported its 
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findings and recommendations to the 1952 Legis- 
lature, and bills were introduced providing for a 
revised financial responsibility law, a state operated 
unsatisfied judgment fund law, and a compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law. These bills 
seemed to the writer and others to be an inade- 
quate answer to the problems of the innocent vic- 
tims of the financially shiftless motorist. Moreover, 
it appeared that the proposed state operated un- 
satisfied judgment fund and the compulsory insur- 
ance proposals represented a dangerous compro- 
mise with the principles of sound government. Yet, 
all signs emphasized the need to develop promptly 
an acceptable program that would meet the prob- 
lem head-on and without resorting to socialistic 
expedients. 

With the cooperation of Chairman Summerill, 
ol legislative leaders, of Acting Motor Vehicle Di- 
rector William J. Dearden and others, we did 
evolve such a program, which was passed by both 
branches of the legislature without a single dissent- 
ing vote. 


a WAS AGREED that the number of insured cars 
must be increased substantially over the present 
figure, estimated at 62 per cent of the total cars 
registered. ‘To achieve this, compulsory insurance 
was considered but discarded, because the record 
elsewhere indicated that such a remedy would not 
be complete and that the political pressures and in- 
fluences generated thereby had been and continued 
to be adverse to the public interest. It was decided 
that a stricter and more modern type of financial 
responsibility law, coupled with unsatisfied 
claim and judgment fund law, would be preferable. 

Accordingly, the legislature enacted Chapter 173, 
identified as the “Motor Vehicle Security-Responsi- 
bility Law.” 
to make possible an effective administration of this 
law by the Motor Vehicle Division: namely, Chap- 
ter 176, which sets up machinery for the apportion- 


Iwo companion bills were also passed 


ment among insurance companies of the cost of en- 
forcing the Security-Responsibility Law, and Chap- 
ter 177, which authorizes the Director of Motor Ve- 
hicles to prepare accident report forms for use by 
police departments and other interested agencies. 

Next, the legislature enacted Chapter 174, identi- 
fied as the “Unsatisfied Claim and Judgment Fund 
Law.” This is generally regarded as the most vital 
and significant of the “‘five-law” program, because 
it provides an important additional protection to 
the citizens of New Jersey which no other system, 
including compulsory insurance, can afford. 

As a final step, we felt that it was time to re- 
introduce a bill that had been defeated in past 
years, and the legislature enacted it as Chapter 175, 


Motor Vehicle Liability Security Fund Act. This 
law protects policyholders if their insurance com- 
pany becomes insolvent. 


Tow LET us take a look at each of these five laws 
and see what they provide and what they are ex- 
pected to accomplish. 


Motor Vehicle Security-Responsibility Law 
(Chapter 173, Laws 1952) 

This law, which becomes effective April 1, 1953, 
is patterned after a type of stricter financial respon- 
sibility law with “teeth in it,” adopted in many 
other states including all states contiguous to New 
Jersey. One of the purposes of this law is to protect 
everyone in New Jersey against owners or operators 
of motor vehicles who become involved in acci- 
dents and fail to pay for the damage they cause. It 
is intended also to promote safe driving by giving 
additional powers to the proper officials to take 
away the driving privileges of careless and irre- 
sponsible drivers. 

If the owner or operator of a state-registered 
motor vehicle is in an accident in New Jersey that 
results in a death, an injury or property damage to 
any one person exceeding $100, he must within 48 
hours file a complete and official report with the 
Division of Motor Vehicles, and also with the local 
police when personal injury is involved. The report 
must be filed by each operator regardless of who is 
to blame. Failure to comply with this provision is 
punishable by revocation or suspension of both 
driving and registration privileges. 

From this point on the new law really starts to 
grind. Within sixty days after receiving a report of 
an accident, the Director of the Division of Motor 
Vehicles must suspend both the driving and regis- 
tration licenses of a motorist involved, regardless of 
fault, unless the Director has received satisfactory 
evidence that such motorist was insured at the time 
of the accident or has: 

(1) been released from liability for damages, or 

(2) been finally adjudicated not to be liable, or 

(3) executed a duly acknowledged written agree- 
ment providing for the payment of all claims not 
exceeding $11,000 resulting from the accident, or 

(4) deposited security in an amount sufficient to 
pay such claims, as determined by the Director, up 
to 511,000. 

This means that if an involved car was being op- 
erated by a person other than the registered owner, 
failure to coraply with one of the provisions stated 
above would result in suspension of the operator's 
driving license and suspension of the owner's regis- 
tration license. If the owner was operating the car, 
both his driving and registration licenses would be 
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suspended. Suspension is automatic and remains in 
force until one of the above requirements has been 
met or a year has elapsed without court action lor 
damages having been filed. Suspension of registra- 
tion applies to all cars owned by the motorist. Re- 
ciprocal arrangements with other states having sim- 
ilar statutes have been provided for in this law. 

A motorist can fortify himself prior to an acci- 
dent and avoid these penalties by obtaining an 
automobile liability policy (or bond) issued by a 
qualified insurer affording the following minimum 
coverages: $1,000 property damages, $5,000 for in- 
jury or death sustained by one person, $10,000 fon 
all personal injuries or deaths resulting from one 
accident; or by depositing with the Director of 
Motor Vehicles cash or securities in the amount of 
$11,000. 

Experience in states having a similar law indi- 
cates that within a few years after its adoption the 
percentage of insured cars is increased to a range of 
from 88 per cent to 96 per cent of registered ve- 
hicles. We expect similar results here. 


Assessment of Expenses (Chapter 176, Laws 1952) 


This act merely requires the insurance com. 
panies writing automobile liability insurance in 
New Jersey to pay the cost of administering the new 
Security-Responsibility Law. The technical details 
of its application will be worked out jointly by the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, the Di- 
rector of Motor Vehicles and the State Treasurer. 
The aim of these officials will be to apportion such 
expenses against the insurance companies on a fair 
and equitable basis. The administration of the Se- 
curity-Responsibility Law, of course, is vested solely 
in the state, and the fact that the expense is assessed 
against the insurance companies gives them no voice 
in administrative procedures. 


New Accident Report Requirements 
(Chapter 177, Laws 1952) 

In order to fully effectuate the purposes of the 
new Security-Responsibility Law (and also the Un- 
satisfied Claim and Judgment Fund Law) this act 
amends the Motor Vehicle Code to require more 
informative reports of motorists who are involved 
in an accident. It becomes effective on the same 
date as the new Security-Responsibility Law, April 
1, 1953- 

New report forms will be prepared by the Di- 
vision of Motor Vehicles and supplied to police de- 
partments and other agencies where motorists may 
obtain them quickly and easily. The public will be 
given more complete information about the new 
forms and precisely where they will be deposited 
when the Division of Motor Vehicles has completed 
the necessary revision. 

In general, however, the new form will require 


the motor vehicle owner or operator to give ade. 
quate and accurate information about the follow. 
ing: insurance in force at the time of the accident, 
the cause of the accident, existing weather, highway 
and trafic conditions, the persons and vehicles in- 
volved, whether the security requirements are met 
by insurance, the amount of security that may be 
required to cover claims if insurance was not in 
force, and any other data the Director of Motor 
Vehicles must have to enable him to determine 
whether or not the accident comes within the juris- 
diction of the Security-Responsibility Law. 

This, too, is an important step in the state’s de. 
termination to promote sale driving, demand pay- 
ment of lawful claims, invoke suspension of motor- 
ing privileges if lawful claims are not paid, and 
obtain important information to assist safety spe- 
cialists and engineers in correcting conditions that 
may tend to cause accidents. Motorists may answer 
all questions with full assurance that the reports 
are without prejudice and that the information will 
be solely for the use of the state and not open to 
public inspection. 


Unsatisfied Claim and Judgment Fund Law 
(Chapter 174, Laws 1952) 

Incorporated in this law are original features 
never before attempted. ‘The source of the fund as 
well as the machinery for investigation, settlement 
and defense of claims represent progressive ideas 
and should result in maximum efficiency in the 
administration and operation of the plan. 

The initial contribution to the fund will be de- 
rived from a $1.00 and $3.00 fee which insured and 
uninsured car owners, respectively, will pay when 
registering their vehicles in 1954, plus an assessment 
against insurance companies of one half of one per 
cent of net direct written premiums, payable to the 
State Treasurer on or before April 1, 1955. Annu- 
ally thereafter, the fund will be maintained in ac- 
cordance with its obligations as estimated by the 
State Treasurer. First, there will be an assessment 
against insurance Companies not to exceed one-half 
ol one per cent of written premiums and, if this is 
insufhcient, then car registrants will be required to 
pay a charge not to exceed one dollar if insured and 
that charge plus two dollars if uninsured. 

The fund thus created and maintained will be 
under the care and custody of the State Treasurer. 
The administration of the fund will be the respon- 
sibility of a non-salaried board consisting of the 
State Treasurer and four representatives of insur- 
ance companies appointed annually by the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance. Expenses of 


administration incurred by the board will be 


charged against the insurance companies pro rata 
on their premium writings, and such payments will 
be deductible from any assessments paid. 
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Claims arising out of motor vehicle accidents oc- 
curring in New Jersey on or after April 1, 1955, 
will be eligible for filing with the board. The law 
provides for the investigation, settlement and de- 
fense of such claims by insurance companies under 
a plan of assignment to be approved by the Com- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance. Thus the 
facts of the accident, extent of injury, names of 
parties and witnesses and all other pertinent de- 
tails will be on record and available within a short 
time after the occurrence of the accident. Legiti- 
mate claims under $1,000 may be settled by the 
assigned insurance company with the approval of 
the Treasurer and one other member of the board. 
Settlement of claims of $1,000 or more must be 
approved by a court of this state. 

The claims will be numerous at the start and 
taper off in inverse ratio to the increase in per- 
centage of insured motorists anticipated as a direct 
and indirect result of the enforcement of the Motor 
Vehicle-Responsibility Law. Under a. state-oper- 
ated Unsatisfied Judgment Fund Bill, setting up 
and maintaining an efficient and economical claim- 
service organization would pose quite an adminis- 
trative problem in these circumstances. Unfor- 
tunately, we know that once established at full 
strength, it is extremely difficult to reduce the per- 
sonnel of a state department even though the need 
therefor diminishes. 

Only residents of New Jersey and owners of ve- 
hicles registered in New Jersey and a limited group 
under the reciprocal arrangements provided by the 
law will be qualified to make claims against the 
fund, and the maximum amount payable is 
the standard $5,000/$10,000 limits for bodily in- 
jury or death and $1,000 for property damage, each 
subject to a $200 deductible. The applicant tor pay- 
ment is required to show the following: that his 
damages were not covered under workmen's com- 
pensation insurance; that he is not the spouse, par- 
ent or child of the person against whom judgment 
was obtained; that he was not a guest occupant of 
the motor vehicle owned by the person against 
whom the judgment was obtained; that he was not 
at the time of the accident riding in or operating 
an uninsured motor vehicle owned by him or his 
spouse, parent or child; that the person against 
whom the judgment was obtained was not insured; 
and that he, as the applicant, had taken all possible 
steps to collect the amount of the judgment but 
was unable to collect in full. 

The principal objection voiced to date concern- 
ing this law is that the man who is already insured 
nevertheless must pay an additional $1.00 for the 
first year’s contribution and, if needed, an amount 
in succeeding years not to exceed $1.00, plus some 
increase in his policy premium resulting from the 
contributions and additional expenses of the in- 


surance companies. 

This criticism relates to a feature of the law that 
is not inflexible; it may be changed if necessary. 
However, presently, the objection is not regarded 
as tenable in the light of the fact that for the 
very small extra expense involved the insured mo- 
torist gets, for the first time, protection against 
financial loss due to the negligence of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Uninsured financially irresponsible New Jer- 
sey motorists. 

(2) Uninsured financially irresponsible out-ol- 
state motorists. (In a corridor state such as New 
Jersey this is a tremendous benefit.) 

(3) Hit and run drivers. 

(4) Unauthorized drivers. 

Some have challenged the law on the ground that 
the uninsured motorist buys protection for the 
nominal sum of $3.00, which has been character- 
ized as “very cheap insurance.” Of course, nothing 
could be further from the truth. Under this law 
the uninsured motorist may make no claim against 
the fund, nor may his spouse, parent or child if 
injured while driving with him. Moreover, the un- 
insured motorist remains liable for and, if able, 
eventually will be forced to repay to the fund any 
amounts disbursed therefrom because of his neg- 
ligence. It is accurate to state that the uninsured 
motorist, as such, gets absolutely no benefit under 
this law for his $3.00 payment. It is expected that 
this fact, when driven home, will be a further strong 
inducement to the uninsured motorist to join the 
ranks of the majority of his brethren on the high- 
ways by purchasing automobile liability insurance. 

Not only does this law provide a reasonable rem- 
edy for the victims of the uninsured and finan- 
cially irresponsible motorists, as well as out-of-state, 
unauthorized and hit and run drivers (a protec- 
tion that compulsory insurance can never afford); 
it also makes available a procedure that is business- 
like and streamlined to keep the overhead expenses 
down to a minimum. Moreover, it leaves the busi- 
ness of insurance, of investigating, processing and 
litigating claims where it belongs in a free enter- 
prise system—with the insurance industry and not 
with the state. 

It is important to remember that the successful 
operation of this law depends largely upon raising 
the percentage of insured cars up to a range of from 
88 per cent to 96 per cent. 


Motor Vehicle Liability Security Fund Act 
(Chapter 175, Laws 1952) 


Even under the most efficient and conscientious 
administration of the insurance laws, occasionally 
an insurance company may become insolvent. Re- 
cently a casualty insurance company, domiciled in 

(Continued on page 283) 
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Service and financial aid for the blind are constant and important concerns of 
state government. The articles beginning on this and the following page deal 
with two kinds of activity in their behalf. In the first, Robert C. Bohannan, Jr., 
Commissioner of the Arizona Department of Public Welfare, tells of that state’s 
program for prevention of blindness and restoration of sight, and of its remark- 
able results to date. In the second paper, Raymond M. Dickinson, Superintend- 
ent of the Illinois Industrial Home and Services for the Blind, relates the prog- 
ress of action for the blind in his state, with emphasis on programs that have 
helped blind citizens adjust to their handicap and join in the normal life, 
including normal employment, of their communities. 


HREE YEARS ago Arizona became acutely aware 

of its rapidly increasing public assistance 

rolls, one category being, of course, the Aid 
to the Needy Blind rolls. A comparison with the 
nation-wide figures revealed an alarmingly high in- 
cidence of blindness in Arizona, and concurrent 
with that revelation it became apparent that the 
reason for it was the absence of an active program 
to prevent blindness. 

The Department of Public Welfare had a treat- 
ment program in the past, but no aggressive action 
had been taken to interpret to clients and to lay 
persons the tremendous loss of human _ resources 
caused by preventable blindness, nor had considera- 
tion been given to the drain on state and federal 
funds due to the incapacitating elements of blind 
ness as represented on the relief rolls. An aroused 
Legislature and State Board of Public Welfare ex- 
pressed themselves in the form of funds and per- 
sonnel to activate a “service” program dedicated 
to the prevention of blindness and restoration of 
sight, as well as to inaugurate a rehabilitation ap- 
proach for those who were permanently blind, in 
order to help them help themselves. 

A study of the causes of blindness in Arizona 
was immediately made, and it revealed that over 50 
per cent of blindness was caused by cataract—a 
condition which is easily and quickly remedied, at 
relatively little cost as compared with the amount 
that was being spent annually on aid to the needy 
blind afflicted by cataracts. 

The second largest cause of blindness was glau- 
coma—a condition which few persons have occasion 
to know about until they, or someone in their fam- 
ily, realize it has crept upon them, with total and 
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Saving Sight in Arizona 


By Ropertr C. BOHANNAN, JR. 


frequently irremedial blindness as a result. In this 
area of blindness in particular, a great need was 
indicated for education, for interpretation, for reg- 
ular clinics and for preventive service. 

A third cause was the pterygium. Pterygiums are 
more or less peculiar to the Southwest, or to regions 
where there are dust and sandstorms, and they oc- 
cur most frequently among persons engaged in out- 
door work, such as irrigation workers, ranch em 
ployees and cowboys. Pterygiums cause no pain. A 
dearth of ophthalmological services kept persons 
who needed to know about pterygiums from learn- 
ing of the resultant blindness caused by their neg- 
lect; again, much total and irremedial blindness 
was draining human happiness and productiveness 
and was costing the state thousands of dollars a 
month in the form of relief—because of an inade- 
quate program of prevention of blindness and 
restoration of sight. 


Dia sLy, there was much to be done in the way 
of education concerning the causes of blindness, 
the seeking of ophthalmological assistance, and the 
preservation and conservation of sight before the 
mounting problem of needless blindness could be 
brought into focus. 

Those not acquainted with Arizona will need to 
know of the vast expanse of the state and of the 
sparseness of population in the districts removed 
from Phoenix, Tucson and Yuma. All Arizona 
ophthalmologists are centralized in the four coun- 
ties of the middle and southern parts of the state, 
leaving ten counties totally unserved. There were 

(Continued on page 281) 
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Progress for the Blind 
in Illinois 


By RayMonp M. DICKINSON 


HE NORMAL human being gets 80 per cent of 

his sense perceptions through vision. This 

fact has two main implications for blind 
workers. One, which we are apt to forget, is that to 
see implies a good deal more than possessing phys- 
ical vision. It also means perceiving and under- 
standing. The second implication is that to func- 
tion as a person with vision does, the blind worker 
must make his own sensory equipment—hearing, 
touch, taste, smell—do the work of vision as well. 
Some unusual people can make the necessary ad- 
justment to accomplish this unaided, but the vast 
majority need help. The fact that it can be done at 
all by so many people, even with assistance, is the 
important, consideration. 

Civilization for a long time has tried in various 
ways to improve the condition of the blind. It long 
was thought that blindness and social, economic 
and emotional dependence went together. Two 
thousand years ago, when a Chinese emperor issued 
an edict to the effect that the blind and only the 
blind would be permitted to beg and tell fortunes, 
it was considered a most humanitarian act. For a 
long time afterward, the concept of begging, and 
public support of homes for the blind, were the 
best provisions offered for their welfare. 

In the last hundred years, however, the idea that 
the blind could be taught and even become em- 
ployed began to modify the original assumption 
of dependence. Now, within the last decade, we are 
beginning to erase the idea of dependence. We 
think increasingly now not of blind people as mem- 
bers of an unfortunate class but as individual 
human beings, just like other human beings except 
that they are without useful eyes. 

In this changing attitude the government of Illi- 
nois is playing an important role. It has developed 
some interesting experiments, both past and _pres- 
ent, which, it is hoped, will bring significant re- 
sults. The series of historical landmarks in develop- 
ment of service to blind people in Illinois is in 
many ways typical of that in other states, but it has 
its variations. 

The need of blind children for an education was 
recognized when the State School for the Blind at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, was set up through the efforts 
of Samuel Bacon, a blind educator, in 1848. Re- 
cognition that blind persons with training could 
perform certain jobs was the stimulus for establish- 


ment of the Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind 
in 1894. Its primary purpose then was to provide 
certain kinds of trade training, particularly broom- 
making, and most of the residents of the home 
worked in a broom factory adjacent to it. That it 
took on through the years many of the character- 
istics of a residence home for blind people is not 
surprising, since this concept had been in social 
thinking for a long time. 

But belief that blind children could go to school 
with normal children and return to their homes 
at night developed in the minds of Frank Hall, 
Superintendent of the Illinois School for the Blind, 
and John Curtis, a blind teacher, and this led in 
1900 to establishment of the first Braille classes in 
the Chicago public schools. A little later, the 
Chicago Women’s Club, in 1906, sponsored on a 
private basis a blind teacher to visit the blind and 
give instruction in their homes. The state took over 
that project in 1911 as a regular service. In 1917, 
regular instruction in piano tuning and repair was 
added, and the Illinois program acquired the repu- 
tation of having the best piano tuning service in 
the country, to which seeing as well as blind tuners 
looked for guidaiice. 

As an outgrowth of the work of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare School for the Blind, 
the training of blind girls for typing and dicta- 
phone operating jobs was begun in 1919. It brought 
significant results in employment in state institu- 
tions and even in private firms. In 1929 two blind 
men made a unique modification of the ordinary 
switchboard by use of Braille markings and pegs, 
corresponding to the lights on other switchboards, 
which sprang out from small holes to indicate the 
line on which the call occurred. This enabled a 
blind person to operate the board, often as effec- 
tively as a seeing person. The School for the Blind 
trained operators, and since that time state institu- 
tions have used blind operators to a very large 
extent. 

In 1935 came the development of the program 
for the training and placement of blind persons 
in vending stands in public and private buildings. 
This has brought self support to many of business 
acumen. The year 1946 marked two further im- 
portant developments. First, a program for the re- 
habilitation, vocational training and placement of 
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blind persons in many fields was set up in the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, as the result 
of state and federal legislation. Secondly, the De- 
partment of Public Welfare established home coun- 
seling for parents of pre-school blind children, to 
increase the prospect that they would have a chance 
to live and grow in the atmosphere of normal 
children. 


THE last ten years important modifica- 
tions and broadenings of the Department of Public 
Welfare service to the blind have evolved. These 
culminated in 1951 with the transformation of the 
program at the Illinois Industrial Home for the 
Biind, following gradual changes, into a training 
program which primarily stresses pre-vocational 
and personal and social adjustment training, to 
enable blind persons to live and work in a seeing 
world as much like seeing persons as possible. 

The fundamental in this training is to teach the 
blind to “see” with their other senses, thus main- 
taining the same social, psychological and emo- 
tional attitudes as those of the people around them. 
Blindness itself need not isolate one from the social 
stream of living. It we train people who are blind 
to mingle with seeing people, to accept their own 
handicap, to learn the skills necessary to overcome 
its limitations, to carry their share of responsibili- 
ties and to interpret their needs, interests and abili- 
ties naturally to those around them, then barriers 
between the blind and the sighted vanish. Thus 
the instruction of blind people in their homes by 
the visiting teachers, the work of the staff of the 
Industrial Home for the Blind and the placement 
services of the Division of Rehabilitation all con- 
tribute to the advance of the blind. The visiting 
teacher gives individual instruction to a blind per- 
son as soon as possible after loss of sight. The 
Industrial Home staff stresses group training and 
development of skills and experiences which will 
enable him to deal with situations in everyday 
living. The rehabilitation agent takes responsibility 
for specific vocational training and final job place- 
ment. 

Some of the important elements in the curricu- 
lum of the Industrial Home include instruction in 
traveling alone with a cane, Braille reading and 
writing, handwriting, typewriting, stenography and 
dictaphone operating, switchboard operating, wood- 
craft, weaving, sewing, cooking and homemaking, 
piano tuning, small crafts, and everyday living 
activities. We no longer ask, “What can the blind 
do?” We ask, “What ability does this man or 
woman have?” When we know this we ask, “Can 
this job, for which he has ability, be performed by 
one without physical vision?” Blindness, of course, 


is no respecter of persons; it occurs among all 
classes and personalities of all abilities. Blind peo- 
ple thus represent a cross section of the general 
population in that some have outstanding ability, 
a great many are of average capacity, some below 
average. And there are jobs that represent all levels 
of capacity. Careful counseling, training and place- 
ment, coupled with good public education of em- 
ployers, result in satisfaction both to employer and 
employee. 


Pum. the combination of public wellare and 
rehabilitation services is producing important re- 
sults in building well rounded, productive, satisfy- 
ing lives. Besides the innumerable, intangible 
changes that take place in learning to live with 
blindness in a seeing world, the ability to obtain 
and hold a job is the most concrete test of the value 
of services to blind people and adjustment by them. 
It is impossible to count the number of blind em- 
ployed in various categories. We can, however, give 
some indication of the kinds and numbers of posi- 
tions held by surveying the records of agencies offer- 
ing service to the blind and by considering other 
blind people we know are employed in Illinois. 
There are at least one hundred workers in the 
professional and semi-professional class, including, 
to our knowledge, seven successful lawyers (one of 
them a member of the Chicago City Council), four- 
teen musicians (not including numerous members 
of dance bands and orchestras who contribute 
largely but not entirely to their support thereby), 
twelve teachers in schools and colleges, one clinical 
social worker, thirty professional workers for the 
blind, seven employment counsellors, four execu 
tives, three ministers, one librarian, and three 
osteopaths. Six other persons are in various kinds 
ot supervisory jobs. There are two full time lec- 
turers, one of whom has published a book on her 
experience with blindness. A community in central 
Illinois has a blind police magistrate. There are 
fifty office and clerical workers, including eleven 
stenographers and twenty-one switchboard opera 
tors employed by the State Department of Public 
Welfare alone. Eleven are employed in agriculture, 
and 170 are in industrial and similar regular em 
ployment. Eighty-two persons are engaged in busi 
ness enterprises, not including vending stands, in 
which sixty-eight are employed. Eleven perform 
domestic service, and 200 are employed in the areas 
of sheltered employment and home industries. 
Surely we may say also that the many blind 
housewives in the state can be considered as em- 
ployed persons. Thus there are hundreds of per- 
sons, in various categories of employment in Illinois, 
(Continued on page 283) 
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By 


Budget Director, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HE October, issue of STATE GOVERNMENT 


1951, 
carried the first of a series of articles on 


Budget Preparation in Kentucky. It dealt 
with the first step in the budget calendar—the initial 
budget conferences. A second report, in the issue of 
June, 1952, described the steps in preparation of 
the estimates. This final paper covers the process 
from the Budget Division’s receipt of the agency 
estimates or requests through passage of the appro- 
priations act by the General Assembly. 

The last agency estimate was received on Novem- 
ber 15, 1951, and the budget was presented by the 
Governor on January 15, 1952. This limited work- 
ing time was somewhat compensated for by the fact 
that the Budget Division’s framework of action was 
clearly outlined. The basic guides were the total 
of the agency requests and the revenue estimate. 
Within these we were controlled by the Governor's 
administrative policies and by our own knowledge 
of the agency programs. The revenue estimate of 
$159 million of general fund money was based on 
the current tax structure. The agency requests for 
the biennium of 212 million general fund dollars 
represented the maximum program which each de- 
partment deemed feasible at that time. The task 
was to present a budget between these two figures 
and within the policies which the Governor pre- 
viously had advocated. 

In both primary and general election platforms 
and in subsequent statements to the Budget Divi- 
sion, the Governor proposed that there would be 
no new taxes. He further proposed to continue 
programs in the state with as much inc reased em- 
phasis on the functions of mental hygiene, educa- 
tion and health as funds would permit. These 
previous policy commitments narrowed the budget 
job down to one of reducing requests to meet the 
estimated yield from the present taxes, to determine 
the cost of continuing most agencies’ programs at 
current levels, and to distribute any surplus of 
revenue among a few pre-determined agencies. The 
most important tool the division had, and on which 
the equitable resolution of the above depended, 
was the knowledge which each analyst possessed or 
could obtain concerning agency programs and re- 
quests. 

Working within these boundaries we expected 
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to produce two reports from which the Governor 
might make some initial determinations. First, we 
hoped to establish the cost of continuing present 
programs for all agencies in the state individually 
and as a group. Second, we intended to determine 
the alternative expansion steps that might be made 
in each program and to evaluate these in terms of 
money. With a combination of these reports and 
the revenue estimate, the Governor’s decision-mak- 
ing burden could be lightened. 


ke ACTUAL detailed work of producing these re- 
ports began with a mechanical review of each 
agency request. The clerical staff checked for mathe- 
matical errors, proper assembly and presentation of 
forms, permissive salary increases and job classifica- 
tion, and it noted price increase estimates. 

The next step consisted of a program review by 
the analyst. In this he attempted first to orient him- 
self on the program as it was operating currently 
and then on the program as it would operate if 
any wart, or all, of the requested expansion were 
granted. With this in mind he placed each depart- 
ment’s requests in the following categories: 


1. Money needed simply to continue present 
programs. 

2. Money needed to expand present programs. 

3. Money needed to continue present programs 
and start new ones. 

j. Money needed to expand present programs 
and also to start new ones. 


The analyst broke down the request further into 
alternative steps within groups 3 and 4, so that the 
utmost flexibility was possible in fitting money to 
programs. 

The third step was the first actual attempt by 
the division to evaluate requests. As a preliminary 
to the agency hearings, each analyst summarized 
for the Budget Director and the Commissioner of 
Finance all data pertinent to the agency requests. 
Examples of some of the program evaluations in- 
cluded in the summaries follow: 

Tuberculosis Program: The 750 hospital beds 
could be expanded to 1,000 without new construc- 
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tion and would reduce the patient-day cost by ap- 
proximately $i. However, it would increase total 
recurring costs by some $600,000 per year. 

State Colleges: Due to a decrease in veteran’s 
fees, to continue the programs and faculties at all 
state colleges at the 1950-51 level would 
$1,248,000 more for each year of the 1952-54 
biennium. 

State Police: Addition of fifty new troopers to the 
state police force would cost $7,667.80 per trooper 
the first year but only $5,205.50 per trooper in 
subsequent years, the spread due to the high cost 
of initial apparel and equipment. 

Mental Health: An intensive treatment program 
would involve a higher cost per patient day but 
would result in a lower per-patient cost due to 
shorter patient stays. 


cost 


Wr rHE analyst's summary as the starting 


point, agency hearings with the budget office began 
on November 15, 1951. At these hearings, the 
Budget Director briefly reviewed the Governor's 
fiscal policy. He discussed the revenue estimate, the 
assumptions upon which it was based and the total 
request for funds by all agencies. All points not 
clearly understood by the Budget Division were 
discussed, and agreement reached with the 
agencies as to the exact meaning of each request. 
The area most difficult for the Budget Division to 
comprehend, and which consumed a large portion 
of the hearings, concerned alternative program 
steps. Some agencies submitted alternative steps so 
vague as to require clarification, others so detailed 
that consolidation was necessary. Many, however, 
failed to submit any alternatives and required as 
sistance in segregating these steps. In a broad fash- 
ion, the hearings served the latter purpose. 

During the hearings it again was pointed out to 
the agencies that no final decisions would be 
reached by our staff and that they would be in 
formed immediately when the Governor reached 
such decisions. Also it was explained that our staff 
would not stand in the way of but would, in fact, 
facilitate hearings directly between the Governor 
and the agencies. Although the majority of the 
agencies were satisfied to work with the budget 
office only, several requested hearings with the Gov 
ernor. Some representative of the budget staff at 
tended each of these meetings. 

Regardless, however, of the manner in which the 
various agencies expressed themselves, it was ou 
feeling by the end of the first round of hearings 
that everyone was aware of the Governor's policies 
and that all were somewhat conditioned for what 
ever action he might choose to take. 

Based on the determinations at these hearings 


was 
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and a preliminary meeting with the Governor, the 
division prepared a tentative budget for presenta. 
tion to him. This report, prepared on I.B.M. ma. 
chines, included current expenditures, maximum 
requests, and a column for recommendations for 
each agency. For those agencies with whom some 
agreement had been reached, a tentative figure, 
reflecting an alternative plan as presented, was in- 
cluded in the recommendation column; for all 
others, the column was left blank. This tentative 
budget was presented to the Governor for approval 
or alteration of recommendations made and for 
some indication of intent in the areas where no 
recommendations were made. The budget staff ex- 
plained the basic reasoning behind each recom. 
mendation and attempted to relate to the Governor 
the arguments put forth by each agency. 

The Governor’s comment provided the Budget 
Division with approval of some recommendations 
and food for new ones. A new cycle then began. 
All agencies affected were notified of the Governor's 
first decisions, and further action, if needed, was 
agreed upon. A new tentative budget was prepared 
in the same manner and presented to the Governor. 
When his reactions were known, the agencies again 
were contacted, and another cycle began. Thus, 
until the final decision was reached and agreed 
upon for the last program under consideration, 
nine tentative budgets were presente’ co the Gov- 
ernor. The budget was then complete. It repre 
sented the financial, administrative plan of action 
which the Governor would propose that the Legis- 
lature enact for the 1952-54 biennium. 


As A PRINTED document the Executive Budget was 
completel in less than two weeks after the Gov 
ernor made his final recommendations for appro 
priations to the agencies. So that the complete doc 
ument could be presented to members of the Gen 
eral Assembly at the same time the proposed ap- 
propriations act was introduced in the House ol 
Representatives, the Budget Division began work- 
ing on it early in the budget-preparation period 
Determination was made concerning the style, size. 
paper, type, and binding of the document. Since 
one of our aims was to get legislators and citizens 
to read it—or at least the text which related each 
department’s activities—we felt that an attractive 
cover would be sufficiently advantageous to justily 
the expense. A commercial artist was employed to 
design the cover as well as illustrations for heavy 
sheets which divided the different sections of the 
document. 

All columns on the left-side pages of the Ken 
tucky Executive Budget deal with prior expendi- 

(Continued on page 284) 
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The following article is based on a report by the Council of State Governments 
to the Governors’ Conference of 1952, Occupational Licensing Legislation in 
the States. 


Occupational Licensing Legislation 
in the States 


VER THE span of the last two generations 
there has been an extraordinary increase in 
state legislation requiring governmental ex- 

amination and licensure in order to practice pro- 
fessions and trades. One occupational group alter 
another has sought legislative and administrative 
support for enactment and enforcement of legis- 
lation to establish educational and experience qual- 
ifications, to require passage of an examination, 
and to provide for issuance of a state license as 
prior conditions for entrance into the occupation. 
Finally, occupational groups often have insisted 
that the administration of these statutes be en- 
trusted to independent boards composed of mem- 
bers of the occupations and ordinarily selected 
from lists of nominees submitted by 
representing the occupations. 

This movement has so ramified that today there 
are at least seventy-five professions, skills, trades or 
other occupations for which varying combinations 
of qualifications, examinations and license are re- 
quired in order to practice. The number of occu- 
pations to which this applies varies, of course, from 
state. A survey indicates that there 
more than 1,200 occupational license laws in the 
states—an average of twenty-five per state. The 


associations 


state to are 


types of occupations range from the professions ol 
medicine and law all the way to such activities as 
those of guide-dog trainers, private detectives and 
horseshoers. 

This expansion in the number of occupations 
regulated by government has aroused concern over 
potential monopoly, over further restriction in con- 
sumer choice and over barriers to the right of an 
individual to select his own vocation. At the same 
time it is recognized that such legislative restric- 
tions often have been necessary to promote public 
welfare and to protect public health, safety and 
morals. 

This apparent contradiction is characteristic of 
the unending effort in a democracy to reconcile 
freedom and regulation, private interests and the 
public interest. These have led to two major con- 
siderations for executive and legislative policy mak- 
ers: (1) How far should we go in erecting educa- 
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tional and experience barriers as conditions of 
entry into and practice of an occupation. (2) If 
licensing is required, what should be the proper 
pattern of organization to achieve necessary ac- 
countability and responsibility to the public. 

It was consideration of these questions that led 
the Governors’ Conference in 1951 to direct the 
Council of State Governments to study the prob- 
lems connected with state licensing of various pro- 
fessions and occupations. The resolution requesting 
the study directed attention to the following 
questions: 

(1) What is the present over-all situation in the 
states with respect to the kinds of occupations li- 
censed, standards for admission to practice, types 
of occupational licensing, organization and ad- 
ministration? 

(2) Are we limiting the right of an individual to 
select the vocation of his choice by enacting restric- 
tive licensing procedures? 

(3) Is democratic government being subverted 
through the delegation of the powers of forming 
public policy to independent boards representative 
of particular professions and trades not directly re- 
sponsible to the people as a whole? 

(4) What kinds of state organization and ad- 
ministration of the various licensing agencies will 
tend to achieve maximum responsibility and efh- 
ciency? 


iy SECURING information on occupational licensing 
legislation questionnaires were sent to all forty- 
eight states. These were designed to bring informa- 
tion on the legal provisions of the various licensing 
laws, but did not seek analyses of actual practice as 
distinguished from legal requirements. 

In about one-third of the states the question- 
naires were completed by central departments of 
registration or licensing, in a number of others by 
the staffs of legislative research agencies. But in 
most instances the hundreds of individual licensing 
boards themselves supplied the information. This 
procedure often resulted in differing interpreta- 
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tions in responding to particular questions. 

The occupations with which the survey was con- 
cerned were subject to the following definition: 
(1) A license must be secured from the state au- 
thorizing the practice of a certain skill or the as- 
sumption of a particular title. (2) A person apply- 
ing for such an occupational license must eithe: 
(a) have met certain educational qualifications, o1 
(b) have met certain experience requirements, o1 
(c) have passed an examination, or (d) have at- 
tained some combination of these requirements as 
determined by law. 

Using those standards the survey tound the fol- 
lowing occupations licensed in one or more states: 


LICENSED OCCUPATIONS, 1952 


Motor Vehicle Dealers 
and Salesmen 

Moving Picture Machin« 
Operators 


Abstracters 
Accountants 
Aircraft Pilots 
Architects 


Assayers Municipal Accountants 
Attorneys Naturopatlis 

Barbers Nurses, Practical 
Beauticians Nurses, Public Health 


Nurses, Registered 
Oculists 
Opticians 
Optometrists 
Osteopaths 
Pest Controllers 
Pharmacists 
Photographers 
Physical Therapists 
Physicians 
Physicians, Drugless 
Plumbers 
Psychologists 
Real Estate Brokers and 
Salesmen 
Reporters, Certified 
Shorthand 
Sanitarians 
Securities Salesmen 
Social Workers 
Stationary Engineers 
Structural Engineers 
Surveyors 


Boiler Inspectors 
Chiropodists 
Chiropractors 
Collection Agents 
Contractors 
Dental Hygienists 
Dentists 
Detectives, Private 
Dry Cleaners 
Egg Graders 
Electricians 
Electrologists 
Elevator Inspectors 
Embalmers 
Engineers, Professional 
Funeral Directors 
Guide-Dog Trainers 
Harbor Pilots 
Hoisting Engineers 
Homeopaths 
Horseshoers 
H ypertrichologists 
Insurance Brokers, 
Agents and Solicitors 
Librarians 
Manicurists 
Masseurs 
Mechano- Therapists 
Medical Technicians 
Midwives 
Milk Certifiers 
Mine Inspectors 


‘Teachers 

Tree Surgeons 

Veterinarians 

Watchmakers 

Weighmasters 

Well Drillers 

Yacht and Ship Brokers 
and Salesmen 


Fas MAjoR trends have influenced the develop 
ment of extensive occupational licensing legisla 
tion: 
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(1) The organization of occupational groups 
into national societies and associations was induced 
in part by a desire to gain for the entire member- 
ship the highest compensation and status which the 
community would grant for performance of a par- 
ticular service. Associations accordingly sponsored 
licensing legislation which protected their status. 
Thus emerged a system in which state agencies re- 
placed private associations as the chief instruments 
for regulating admissions to and practice in various 
professions and trades. 

(2) The increased emphasis on functional spe- 
cialization in our society has led to a continual in- 
crease olf state licensing statutes. 

(3) There has been a trend toward centralizing 
within a department, or division of a department, 
the various agencies responsible for licensing oc- 
cupations. Today at least eighteen states have some 
form of centralized licensing agency. 

(4) The tendency in occupational licensing has 
been to move toward a compulsory licensing system 
for all practitioners in a given occupation—one 
which prohibits by statute the practice of a par- 
ticular field to all except those properly licensed. 
This often begins with the prohibition of a particu: 
lar utle rather than of the practice which amounts 
to optional or voluntary certification or registra 
t10n. 

(5) The move from voluntary certification to 
compulsory licensing commonly is accompanied by 
a raising and tightening of standards. Most fre- 
quently the pressure to raise standards and qualift. 
cations comes from the licensed practitioners. 

Practitioners in fifteen occupations are licensed 
in all states: accountants, attorneys, 
chiropodists, dentists, dental hygienists, embalmers, 
engineers, nurses, optometrists, osteopaths, pharma 
cists, physicians, teachers and veterinarians. The 
following table shows the number of states requir- 
ing licenses for other occupations commonly sub 
ject to this method of regulation: 


architects, 


NUMBER OF STATES LICENSING 
SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 


No. of No. of 
states states 
\bstracters 3 Naturopaths 9 
Barbers . 46 Nurses, Practical 37 
Beauticians 45 Opticians ” 
Chiropractors 44 Physical Therapists 15 
Contractors. 19 Plumbers 17 
Electricians Psychologists { 
Funeral Directors 40 Real Estate Brokers 
Homeopaths 3 and Salesmen 40 
Insurance Brokers, Reporters, Certified 
Agents and Solicitors. 26 Shorthand 7 
Librarians g  Sanitarians 3 
Midwives 15 Surveyors 33 
Miners and Inspectors 13 Watchmakers 
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‘don USUAL pattern of state organization for li- 
censing is to establish separate boards for each 
occupation. In most states there are from twenty to 
thirty independent boards with power to grant li- 
censes, revoke them, test applicants for licenses, 
grade examinations and issue regulations on the 
standards of practice. These independent boards, 
ordinarily, also collect their own fees, and in many 
instances can disburse them without effective legis- 
lative control. This situation in many states has led 
to criticisms of the type of organization involved, 
criticisms which may be summarized as follows: 


(1) The boards are virtually free of administra- 
tive responsibility to the Chief Executive. 

(2) Boards regulating similar occupations usu- 
ally have wide differences in composition and ten- 
ure, without apparent reason for the variations. 

(3) Lack of uniformity among statutes creating 
the several examining boards contributes in certain 
respects towards unequal treatment oi the various 
trades or professions. 

(4) Differing administrative procedures often re- 
sult in a number of inefficiencies or inequities. 

(5) Fees levied by examining and _ licensing 
boards are in some instances inequitable among 
similar trades and professions. 


(6) Inspectional services are inadequate for most 
licensing boards. 

(7) Duplication of services in a number of small 
examining boards in various locations generally re- 
sults in higher costs for personnel, equipment, etc. 

(8) Due to generally inadequate staff, records 
preserved by some board secretaries have been in- 
adequate, particularly those of secretaries who use 
their personal offices for their board business. 

(g) The majority of independent examining 
boards do not often use modern testing techniques 
in preparing and grading examinations. 

(10) Certain boards are accused of maintaining 
artificially high standards for entrance into a pro- 
fession in order to further the economic interests 
of the existing members of the profession. 

(11) Board members are not readily held ac- 
countable to a higher state authority and, through 
it, to the people, because it is virtually impossible 
for a Chief Executive to maintain close contact 
with them. 


As a result of these criticisms at least eighteen 
states have taken some steps to centralize their li- 
censing functions. The table below lists these states, 
the departments or officials to which most licensing 
boards are attached and the number of boards 
attached to each. It gives some indication of the 
location of other licensing functions in the state 
structure. 


CENTRALIZATION OF OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING AGENCIES 


Number of 


Central Number of additional occupa- 
Licensing boards attached tional licensing 
State Department to this department agencies 
California Dept. of Professional and Vocational Standards 21 5 
Colorado Secretary of State 12 7 
Georgia Secretary of State 20 2 
Idaho Dept. of Law Enforcement 14 8 
Illinois Dept. of Registration and Education 20 5 
lowa Department of Health 9 12 
Kentucky Department of Health 10 11 
Massachusetts Department of Civil Service and Registration 5 = 
Missouri Department of Education 10 7 
Nebraska Department of Health 12 6 
New Hampshire Department of Health ” 10 
New Jersey Department of Law and Public Safety 11 6 
New York Department of Education 13 7 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 5 8 
Rhode Island Department of Health 13 7 
Utah Department of Business Regulation. 21 3 
Virginia Department of Professional and Occupational 
Registration 10 
i8 3 


Washington Department of Licenses 


* Information not available. 
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; is considerable variation, however, in the 
relationships between boards and their depart- 
ments. Some boards are largely advisory; others 
possess broad powers, and the departments to 
which they are attached merely perform house- 
keeping functions for them. 

One of the states which pioneered in centralizing 
the occupational licensing function is Illinois. Its 
Department of Registration and Education con- 
tains twenty examining committees, advisory in 
nature. The department regulates twenty-six li- 
censed occupations, and the department director 
appoints the examining committees. The depart- 
ment performs all routine tasks connected with the 
processing of applications and issuance of original 
and removal licenses. The boards, however, usually 
prepare, conduct and grade examinations. All 
board rules and regulations are subject to the ap- 
proval of ine director of the department. The de 
partment supervises trade and professional schools, 
enforces licensing statutes and conducts investiga- 
tions of alleged violations. If formal complaints are 
filed, the examining committees conduct the neces- 
sary hearings. If they recommend suspension or 
revocation of a license, the practitioner may appeal 
to the director of the department. 

It is held that this division of duties gives the 
department responsibility for functions common to 
all boards and provides, through the director, for 
representation of the public interest in licensing. 
At the same time, the powers of the boards facili- 
tate utilization of their expert professional knowl- 
edge and can protect the legitimate interests of the 
practitioners. 

Georgia has attempted to organize the licensing 
function through use of the office of the Secretary 
of State as the joint secretary for twenty licensing 
boards. The joint secretary handles applications, 
issues licenses on recommendation of the boards, 
keeps all records and has charge of all financial 
matters for the boards. Each board continues to 
regulate its profession or trade and conducts all 
examinations. This degree of centralization has 
brought economies in routine operations and has 
improved record keeping, while leaving unchanged 
the authority of licensing boards over the occupa- 
tions they regulate. 

Another interesting example of centralized or- 
ganization is found in California. Twenty-one oc- 
cupational licensing boards are connected with the 
Department of Professional and Vocational Stand- 
ards, and five other state agencies license some oc- 
cupations. Each board makes rules, prepares, con- 
ducts and grades examinations, issues licenses, 
investigates alleged licensing violations, holds hear- 
ings and determines penalties. The department ex- 
ercises no power with regard to any of these func- 


tions but it has a staff of hearing officers who 
preside at all hearings before boards. Although it 
is authorized to establish an inspection division, it 
has not done so, and this activity remains under 
each board’s control. The department keeps rec- 
ords and handles funds for all boards, but they 
retain all powers over the various professions and 
trades. 

A number of states have centralized their licens. 
ing boards within their health departments. Ne- 
braska presents one illustration. Here twelve boards 
are centered in the Department of Health, and six 
occupations are licensed by other agencies. ‘The 
department issues licenses, keeps records, has 
charge of all financial transactions, enforces licens- 
ing statutes, conducts investigations, holds hearings 
and suspends or revokes licenses. Boards prepare 
and grade examinations and may make rules sub- 
ject to the department’s approval. Thus a given 
board's functions are restricted to the one area in 
which the expert knowledge of its members is most 
valuable. The department has responsibility for all 
other duties in connection with the licensing of 
professions and trades under its jurisdiction. 

During the past few years many state commis 
sions on reorganization have studied the organiza- 
tion of their licensing boards and their place in 
the structure of state government. A review of their 
recommendations indicates that generally they 
have felt that greater centralization of the licensing 
function would reduce duplication of activities, 
bring increased economies and promote greate 
public responsibility. 

Recommendations toward this objective were 
made, for example, in Arizona, Michigan and Min- 
nesota. In general, the proposals pointed to the 
following: 1. Strengthening of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s position with respect to licensing boards by 
providing means for holding them accountable and 
for insuring elected officials a voice in forming li- 
censing policy. 2. Division of duties between 
boards and central departments so that the latter 
would handle all administrative work, leaving to 
the former advisory, quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial responsibilities. 3. Continued participa- 
tion of regulated groups in the licensing function. 
4- An administrative structure that will assure con- 
sideration of interests of occupational groups and 
the general public in licensing policy and adminis- 
tration. 

The Michigan report contained an interesting 
detailed summary of the advantages of centralizing 
the licensing function: 


1. “Better business management would be achieved” 


through leveling the work load; improving budgetary 
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and purchasing practices; simplifying office procedures; 
standardizing supplies; utilizing office space, services and 


machinery more effectively; mechanizing ofhce opera 
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tions; improving record-keeping and standardizing forms. 
“Improved procedures practices 
would result. 
“Examinations would be improved. 


4: “Inspectional and law enforcement activities would 


personnel 


be 

“The public interest would be represented by the 
Director of Licensing and his subordinates. Under the 
existing plan of self regulation of the professions there 
are few effective controls over the actions of professional] 

. “By having the Department headed by a direct ap- 
saline of the Governor and serving at his pleasure, 
there would be no excuse for the Governor if the opera 
tions of the Department proved to be inefhicient, im- 
proper, o1 otherwise contrary to the public interest.” 


= EXTENT to which regulated interests should 
have a voice in the regulation is a perennial ques- 
tion. Should members representing a_ particular 
economic group serve on the board regulating it? 
Should the general public be represented on the 
boards? 

The survey by the Council of State Governments 
indicated that most state boards engaged in licens- 
ing occupations Comprise representatives of groups 
with direct interest in regulated by the 
boards. Thus licensing board members often have 
material interests in matters about which they must 


areas 


make official decisions. 

About three-fourths of all occupational licensing 
statutes require that all board members be licensed 
practitioners in the occupations regulated by boards 
on which they serve. All boards of bar examiners 
are composed entirely of attorneys; with the excep- 
tion of a few ex officio members, only dentists serve 
on dental contractors on 
boards licensing this occupation, only O 
on optometry boards, only iain and veteri- 
narians on boards which license these occupations. 
At least thirty-three barber-licensing boards are 
made up entirely of licensed barbers, and most 
members - beauticians’ boards are practitioners in 
this field. Usually a majority of members of boards 
which ott engineers and physicians represent 
these professions—though these boards often license 
allied professions, representatives of which likewise 
are members of the boards. 


licensing boards, only 
ptometrists 


Au rk other extreme, a few occupations are li- 
censed by boards which do not include any mem- 
bers of the occupations in question. Dental hygien- 
ists are licensed in all states, but in each licensing 
is by the regular dental board, which includes no 
dental hygienists. Practical nurses often are licensed 
by boards of registered nurses on which no practical 


nurses serve, and only a few states have established 
advisory committees of practical nurses to assist in 
the licensing process. In at least twenty-two states 
engineering boards which license surveyors contain 
no surveyors. In addition, chiropodists and osteo- 
paths in five states are licensed by medical boards 
with no members of those groups. 

Licensing laws ordinarily provide also that board 
members must have been engaged in active prac- 
tice in their occupations for a period of five to ten 
years preceding their appointment. Since their serv- 
ice usually is part time, most members continue to 
practice while on the board. Thus they continue to 
have important economic interests in the occupa- 
tions they regulate. 

Examination of the methods of selecting board 
members reveals a direct role by professional and 
trade associations in the selection process. Provi- 
sions in many licensing laws specify that the ap- 
pointing authority, usually the Governor, must 
make appointments from lists submitted by these 
associations. For example, if an appointment is to 
be made to a pharmaceutical licensing board, the 
association of pharmacists in the state submits 
names of three practicing pharmacists to the Gov- 
ernor, and he must appoint from this list. Pharmacy 
laws of at least twenty-two states have such a pro- 
vision. Similar provisions govern the appointment 
of members to chiropody boards in at least eleven 
states, dental boards in twenty-six states, embalmer 
and funeral director boards in at least fifteen states, 
engineering boards in thirteen states, boards licens- 
ing registered nurses in thirty-two states, optometry 
boards in fourteen, osteopathic boards in eighteen 
and medical licensing boards in sixteen states. 

In a few states power has been delegated to occu- 
pational associations themselves to appoint mem- 
bers of licensing boards in their fields. Associations 
assume this authority in a few cases for boards of 
bar examiners, dental licensing, medical licensing 
and in certain other areas. 


hn VERAL conclusions are apparent concerning the 
organization of state licensing agencies: 

(1) Licensing, which once was restricted to a few 
protessions has been extended until it now applies 
to many skilled trades; there is a continual demand 
by various groups for licensing, and the trend ac- 
cordingly is toward the licensing of more and more 
upations. 

(2) Licensing agencies possess and utilize broad 
powers over the entrance into and practice of li- 
censed occupations. 

(3) Licensing organization in most states is such 
that boards are subject to little legislative, executive 
or popular control. 
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(4) Professional and trade associations can play a 
major role in interpreting provisions of licensing 
statutes and in formulating policies of the boards. 

(5) In the composition of most boards, the public 
interest is not directly represented. 

(6) There is a continued demand by occupa- 
tional groups to raise and tighten qualifications for 
admission and practice. These demands often bene- 
fit public health and welfare but also erect barriers 
to an individual’s selection of his vocation. 

As a result of this pattern of organization, there 
have been numerous suggestions for a suggested act 
to integrate the various boards. These suggestions 
are based on two main tenets: 

First, substantial economies can be achieved in 
eliminating the duplication of routine functions by 
numerous independent boards. 

Second and more basic, monopoly controls may 
be minimized and the public interest held para- 
mount in decisions of licensing boards when the 
organization is such as to make them directly ac- 
countable to duly elected public officers. 

Meeting in October, 1952, the Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Council of State Governments in- 
cluded in its Suggested State Legislation—Program 
for 1953 a suggested department of licensing act.* 
The bill proposes establishment of a separate de- 
partment of occupational licensing or a division ol 
occupational licensing within an established de- 
partment. Major provisions include: 

1. Appointment by the Governor of a director of the 
department or division. 

2. Creation, within the department, or division, of 
five-member advisory and judicial boards, entitled exam 
ining boards, for each of the occupational licensing laws 
administered. The board members are to be appointed 
by the Governor—three from the occupation and two 
from the general public. 

3. Delegation to the department or division in con 
sultation with the boards, of the powers and duties for 
carrying out the various licensing laws, including the 
conduct of examinations; the issuance, renewal, suspen- 
sion and revocation of licenses; inspection, record-keep 
ing and other necessary powers for efficient administra 
tion of the law. 

j. Adoption of a single budget for the department o1 
division, with appropriations for its support from the 
general fund. All fees to be collected by the department 
or division and deposited in the general fund. 

5. Provision that 
within the department or division shall hold all hea 
ings in connection with issuance, suspension or revoca 
tion of licenses and shall make recommendations to the 
director; the director could not revoke a license without 
written recommendation of the appropriate board. 


occupational examining — boards 


6. Adoption of uniform administrative procedure in 
*Copies of the suggested act and the Suggested Slate Legisla 
tion Program for 1953 are available at the Council of State 
Governments. 


State Government 


hearings before the examining boards. 
7. Provision for judicial review of final administrative 
decisions. 


‘Ee BILL is not designed to suggest which occupa. 
tions ought or ought not to be subject to govern. 
mental supervision, nor is it offered as necessarily 
the best legislative approach as regards occupations 
that are to be licensed. Obviously these are matters 
for legislative decision in each state. The purpose 
of the bill is, however, to suggest a kind of organi- 
zation capable of enhancing public responsibility 
and responsiveness in the decisions of licensing 
bodies. 

Nor is the act proposed as a specific model to be 
adopted verbatim by all states to which its basic 
provisions may be applicable; in the case of states 
which contemplate reorganization of occupational 
licensing boards it may serve as a guide, for adapta- 
tion to individual state needs. Thus some states 
may find it advisable to set up a separate depart- 
ment and others may feel that a division within a 
present department is sufficient. 

Different include different 
occupations within the proposed departments or 
divisions. Generally, the legal profession is regarded 
as part of the state court system: subject to regula- 
tion by the State Supreme Court, and therefore not 
included within the central department. In some 
states insurance brokers may be covered by the in- 
surance department; other occupations may logi- 
cally be handled within existing departments to 
which they are closely related. The proposed act 
leaves open for decision by each state the particular 
occupational licensing boards whose powers are to 
be transferred to the proposed department. 

Assignment of duties and responsibilities to the 
proposed department or division, or to the exam- 
ining boards included within it, likewise may be 
modified in accordance with individual state tradi- 
tions. The suggested act, however, attempts to as- 
sure for the licensing process the advantages ob- 
tainable from the excellent technical contributions 
of occupational representatives and at the same 
time to meet the need for ultimate public responsi- 
bility. Thus it emphasizes the important role the 
boards can fill in providing technical knowledge in 
the preparation and grading of examinations, in 
passing upon qualifications, in accrediting schools 
and in adopting rules. It emphasizes the role of 
boards as quasi-judicial bodies in hearing cases in 
volving suspensions or revocations of licenses. But 
it proposes, in addition, that this technical pro- 
ficiency be incorporated in a department dedicated 
to the administration of public policy in the broad 
public interest. 
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Saving Sight in Arizona 


Saving Sight in Arizona 
(Continued from page 270) 


almost impossible barriers to getting clients to eye 
physicians; sometimes it was a matter of traveling 
200 or 300 miles to obtain an ophthalmological ex- 
amination and the medical attention needed to 
conserve or retain sight. 

To secure competent eye service, therefore, the 
Department of Public Welfare established eye clin- 
ics in which it took the skilled eye physician to the 
county. Hundreds of persons have been seen thus in 
these eye clinics during the past three years and have 
been advised and counseled and helped through 
their services. If prolonged treatment or surgery 
was indicated, however, it was necessary for the 
client to come to Phoenix or Tucson. 

Because of the vast areas in which ophthalmolog- 
ical services had not been obtainable heretofore, 
many persons who had been on the Aid to the 
Needy Blind rolls for several years were seen for 
the first time by an eye physician. Very often per- 
sons were examined who could not legally be classi- 
fied as blind and therefore never should have been 
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on the Aid to the Blind rolls. In other cases clients 


were counseled for the first time as to the actual 
cause of their eye difficulties, and discussions were 
held as to what the client, the doctor and the de- 
partment could do as a team to “hold back” or 
prevent further loss of sight. 

A gradual change took place among clients and 
their families and lay groups in relationship to the 
Department of Public Welfare. Whereas in the past 
the department had been, primarily, a resource for 
assistance grants for helpless persons, it now be- 
came a resource for helping and encouraging peo- 
ple to make the “journey back” to normal function- 
ing, and to utilize what they had left rather than 
capitalize on what they had lost. 

Three years have passed since Arizona launched 
its dynamic approach to prevention of blindness 
and conservation of sight as a replacement for de- 
pendency on the Aid to the Needy Blind rolls. 
Chart I reveals what has happened in terms of the 
savings in thousands of dollars on Aid to the Needy 
Blind grants as compared with the July, 1949 fig- 
ures, when the program was activated. 

Chart II represents the number of recipients now 
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as compared with July, 1949. Tremendous prob- 
lems are present both in giving adequate ophthal- 
mological services to the far reaches of the state 
and in providing an educational presentation 
which will assist the clients and lay workers alike 
to value and obtain good eye care. Fortunately, the 
department has a far-flung staff of social workers 
and county personnel who are daily teaching, dis- 


aided 182 persons either to save or regain their 
sight, and in all but five instances the results were 
completely satisfactory—a 97.42 per cent successful 
program. The success adds much to the mountin 
enthusiasm of clients and workers alike to help 
the visually handicapped to achieve normal and 
functional living. 

The results have far surpassed all expectations— 
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cussing and working with local groups to aid in 
this interpretation. Lions Clubs throughout the 
state are aiding immeasurably, both through their 
own sight conservation programs and through in- 
terpretation of the state-wide service for the blind 
conducted by the department, in pointing up the 
savings, both human and financial, in the preven- 
tion program outlined above. 

Yes, prevention pays. This year the department 


a reduction in the incidence of blindness, a reduc- 
tion in the number of blind on relief rolls, a reduc- 
tion in thousands of dollars each month for relief 
expenditures on Aid to the Needy Blind. But the 
reductions are insignificant as compared with the 
renewed vigor, the employability, the productive- 
ness and happiness generated among citizens who 
had been doomed to blindness, poverty, helpless- 
ness and despair. 


REORGANIZING STATE GOVERNMENT 


Summarizes the principles on which past state governmental reorganizations have been based. 
Describes the present patterns of administrative organization. Reviews recent reports of study com- 
missions and groups in individual states on reorganization, with their recommendations. 
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Progress for the Blind in Illinois 
(Continued from page 272) 


about whom we can speak definitely, and we can 
assume that there are numerous others. 

Services to the blind, of course, are not limited 
to those who can be employed. The purpose of such 
service is to bring about satisfying living as well as 
working; therefore much consideration is given to 
recreational activities, occupation for the chroni- 
cally ill and aged, and to making persons with more 
than one handicap as comfortable as possible in a 
situation which cannot otherwise be changed. 

Too few people, even in our modern world, re- 
cognize that blind persons can and should take 
their place in the ordinary social stream of life in 
their communities. Education of the public regard- 
ing this comes not from reading or even impersonal 
demonstration but by working in the same office or 
factory with blind friends, playing cards or dancing 
with them, and sharing with them the daily give 
and take of mutual experience. Concerted action on 
the part of workers in the welfare and rehabilita- 
tion field can bring this ideal closer to realization. 


The Motorist, His Victims 
and the State 


(Continued from page 269) 

another state but doing business in this state for 
many years, failed, with dire consequences to its 
New Jersey policyholders and their claimants. The 
legislature apparently recognized that it would be 
inconsistent to require motorists to procure insur- 
ance policies unless they were protected against the 
consequences of the insurers’ insolvency. There- 
fore the security-fund law was enacted and it be- 
came effective May 10, 1952. 

Every insurer is required, starting October 15, 
1952, and every six months thereafter, to contribute 


to the fund one-half of one per cent of its net direct 
written premiums for the preceding calendar year. 
When the net value of the fund reaches an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of the net direct written 
premiums of all insurers for that calendar year— 
of the three years immediately preceding—which is 
shown to have been the largest amount so written, 
no further payment to said fund shall be required 
to be made. In future years the maximum amount 
in the fund shall be maintained on this basis. 

The custodian of the fund is the State Treasurer. 
Disbursements from it shall be made by him upon 
vouchers signed by the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance. No claim in amount of $100 or less 
is payable from the fund. 

The administration expenses will be payable out 
of the fund and the Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance is designated as the Administrator of 
the fund. Finally, the Commissioner and the Treas- 
urer are authorized to adopt, amend and enforce all 
reasonable rules and regulations necessary or de- 
sirable in connection with their respective func- 
tions in administering the fund. 

Insurance commissioners and other officials of 
many states already have evinced a healthy interest 
in these laws and have indicated an inclination to 
follow New Jersey’s lead. 

We are satisfied that the program constitutes a 
well rounded, courageous and rational answer to 
what has heretofore been a glaring deficiency in 
our laws. That it may contain some imperfections 
is readily admitted. When and if they become 
evident, they will be corrected. 

Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, recognizing the his- 
torical importance of this legislative program when 
signing the bills, stated that “This is another ex- 
ample of a state acting as a laboratory of govern- 
ment in which the best possible methods of serving 
and protecting the people are worked out through 
observation and analysis.” 
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OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING 
LEGISLATION IN THE STATES 


Treats of the organization, powers and public accountability of occupational licensing agencies, the 
qualifications required for licensing in the various occupations, and problems of reciprocal licensing. 
Relates present-day licensing practices to major public problems. 
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Budget Preparation in Kentucky 
(Continued from page 274) 


ture information. Thus we were able to send to the 
printer, soon after agency requests were received 
by us, copy listing agency expenditures for 1949-50 
and 1950-51, estimated expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 1951-52, and text material about 
each department. Approximately nine-tenths of the 
left-side pages accordingly were printed before the 
Governor began making his recommended appro- 
priations for the agencies. The right-side pages 
listed agency requests and the Governor's recom- 
mendations. As his decisions were made in Decem- 
ber, we were able to send a steady flow of copy to 
the printer throughout that period. On January 15 
we received the completed budget document from 
the printer. 

The text material on the left-side pages outlined 
briefly the organization and functions of the state 
agencies. On the right-side pages the text clarified 
what the Governor’s recommended appropriation 
was intended to accomplish for each agency. By 
comparing an agency’s current estimated expendi- 
tures with the Governor’s recommended appropria- 
tion for the next biennium, then reading the right- 
side textual material for that agency, the legislators 
were in a better position to know the purposes in 
question. For some agencies our text did not ade- 
quately explain the basis for the recommended 
appropriations. In other cases it did. For example, 
statements relating to the Departments of Eco- 
nomic Security and Conservation read: 

“The recommended appropriations to the De- 
partment of Economic Security would: 

“(1) Continue the present average payments to 
recipients of Old Age Assistance, Aid to Needy 
Blind and Aid to Dependent Children; 

“(2) Enable the Division of Public Assistance 
Administration to institute a more extensive review 
of present recipient rolls and more thorough in- 
vestigations of eligibility of applicants by the re- 
duction of average case loads per field worker; 

“(3) Enable the Division of Child Welfare Ad- 
ministration to provide a more extensive coverage 
of child welfare social casework services; 

(4) Provide additional Child Welfare Benefits 
for an anticipated larger case load. 

“The recommended appropriation to Personne! 
Security would continue the present program.” 

“The recommended appropriations to the De- 
partment of Conservation would allow continua- 


tion of present programs and in addition would: 

“Provide organized fire protection to 14 addi- 
tional counties by the Division of Forestry. 

“Allow the Division of State Parks to eliminate 
gate admission charges at State Parks. 

“Permit the Division of Publicity to expand its 
tourist promotion and news services. 

“Enable-the Soil and Water Resources Division 
to provide additional assistance to the soil conserva- 
tion districts throughout the State.” 

As an addition to the document, we printed a 
small, four-page pamphlet, How the Budget Is Pre- 
pared, a copy of which was delivered to each legis. 
lator. It described in brief and non-technical lan- 
guage the purpose of the Executive Budget, the 
fundamental procedures in developing it, and the 
coordinated roles of state agencies, Budget Division 
and Governor in developing a financial plan for 
the state. 


O, JANUARY 15 the Governor delivered his mes- 
sage to the General Assembly, including the budget 
message. The Budget Division, of course, was in- 
strumental in compiling and arranging the finan- 
cial data in it. We were further delegated the re- 
sponsibility of summarizing the over-all program 
achievements the 1952-54 budget was designed to 
accomplish in each of the major functions of the 
state government. 

From the date of introduction of the budget bill 
in the House, also January 15, until the Senate 
passed the bill on January 24, the Budget Division 
offered its services to any member of the legislature 
who desired additional information, and several 
legislators requested information from us. 

The appropriation act, or budget bill, was passed 
without amendment in the House on January 22, 
by a 97-2 vote, and on January 24 in the Senate by 
36 to o. 


This concludes the series of articles on the func- 
tions of the Budget Division during the entire pe- 
riod of preparing Kentucky’s Executive Budget for 
1952-54. We would appreciate greatly an evalua- 
tion of our practices from readers of our articles in 
STATE GOVERNMENT or from those who have read 
the final products—the budget document, the 
pamphlet, the Governor’s budget message and the 
appropriations act. 
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Mental 


What Are the Facts about State Action in This Important Field ? 
What Are the Needs? 
A Comprehensive, Up-to-Date Volume on Those Subjects Is Available: 


THE MENTAL HEALTH 
THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


This report, published by the Council of State Governments 
in 1950 at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, 
presents a wealth of factual data in text and tables - to 
answer basic and pressing questions. Prepared by a profes- 


sional research staff, it discusses: z 


The history, background and scope of the mental 


hospital problem. 
Legal aspects of mental illness. 


State organization, administration and finance of 


mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. a 
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1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND TTS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


The current edition of the book presents authoritative, up-to- 
date information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Reeent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 


Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
$1000 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 
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